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EGEL'S Philosophy of Art is at once metaphys- 
ical and historical ; it involves a certain concep- 
tion of the nature of the universe, and a certain 
theory of progress. Hegel finds the explanation 
of the world in the existence of spirit, of which man becomes 
conscious in his own soul ; he views the development of 
civilization as the process by which man comes to a knowl- 
edge of spirit by successive conceptions, each less imperfect 
than the preceding, until he finally recognizes the identity 
of its nature with the nature of his own soul. Art is a 
mode by which man embodies these conceptions in out- 
ward and visible forms , the art of any period, therefore, 
depends on the particular conceptions which man at that 
time has reached. Thus, in the first stage of develop- 
ment, spirit was conceived of as a vast and immeasurable 
power, exterior to man, and holding man and the external 
world in its grasp ; this idea, however, was not so much an 
original product of man's own thinking as an impression 
made upon him by the material universe. In the second 
stage spirit was more strictly defined ; the immortal gods 
arose with individual human forms and specific human at- 
tributes, but in them spirit had still no afiinity with man, 
although, like him, they too were the sport of an unalterable 
overruling Fate. In the third stage spirit was at last made 
known — by the incarnation of God in Christ as a human 
being — to be essentially identical with the human soul, so 
that God was regarded as the ideal of man, and man as the 
imperfect form of God. Hegel attempts to show that the 
actual historic development of civilization justifies this 
account of the progress of man toward spiritual knowledge, 
and that the artistic works of the race clearly reflect these 
successive conceptions of spirit in this order. In Oriental 
art the idea of spirit as vast and immeasurable power was 
not expressed, it is true, for that was impossible, but it was 
symbolized in the great works of India and Egypt. In clas- 
sic art the idea of spirit as individual immortal gods with 
human characteristics was expressed with perfect adequacy ; 
but these gods as reproduced in art were still of a nature 
alien to humanity, and were imprisoned in special, and, so 



to speak, accidental forms. Christian or romantic art was 
the expression of the idea of spirit as the universal human 
soul, whether the conception to which art gave expression 
were ideal humanity, as revealed in Christ's character and 
life ; or imperfect humanity striving toward the ideal by imi- 
tation of Christ, as in the character and lives of the martyrs ; 
or humanity under the sway of the virtues which resulted 
from the new revelation of spirit, such as. love, honor, and 
loyalty ; or humanity in any other aspect. In Oriental art 
the form was the principal element, for it only symbolized 
the meaning ; in classic art the form and the meaning were 
inextricably blended ; in romantic art the meaning was the 
principal element, and the form under which it was ex- 
pressed was indifferent. 

Such, in brief, is Hegel's theory : it is wrought out 
with great ingenuity, but, like every theory which starts 
from preconceptions, and examines the facts to be ex- 
plained only to show the validity of those preconceptions, 
it succeeds by considering the facts which make for it, and 
obscuring or omitting the facts which make against it. 
The human mind did advance from a state of passive won- 
der and fear before the world to an absorbing interest in 
itself, and the actual course of its education bears consid- 
erable resemblance to Hegel's statement of it ; but in 
Greece and in Greek art man reached this interest in him- 
self without the deification of his soul by Christian mys- 
ticism. Hegel says that the Greeks did not discriminate 
form and matter, the art-work from what the art-work con- 
tained; there is much to contradict the assertion. He 
says that the Greeks did not conceive of love in its true 
reality; but there is Plato's Symposium. He treats of • 
humor as one of the last forms of romantic art, resulting 
from the new interest felt in the individuality of men ; but 
there is Aristophanes. He claims self-respect as a product 
of Christian civilization ; the Prometheus of Aischylos cer- 
tainly was not lacking in that element of character. So one 
might go on picking up the numerous facts which have to 
be forgotten before Hegel's scheme will coincide with the 
historic record. 

The inadequacy of Hegel's philosophy of art as a theory 
of progress is not its only failure. It errs by considering 
art merely as a mode of intellectual expression, as a lan- 
guage for uttering man's thoughts in regard to his own 
spirit. Art is much more than this, which is indeed only 
its most valuable form. It is also, for example, a mode of 
creating merely beautiful works, of showing forth loveli- 
ness simply, — harmonies of line and color which are pleas- 
ing to the eye independently of the human interest that 
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may be introduced in tliem or may be left out, as in land- 
scape painting or arabesque ornaments. Hegel is forced 
to depreciate natural beauty ; the beauty of nature for him 
"remains at the level of the products of mechanical 
forces," — a statement which is true enough, but shows 
how much his mind was swayed by a regard for intellect 
alone. Beauty itself is valuable as well as thoughtj and 
the question of its generation is intrinsically irrelevant 
to its value. Hegel was a logician, and he formed his 
philosophy of art from the stand-point of logic, without an 
adequate knowledge of its history or a sensibility to its 
attractions, considered independently of its intellectual 
contents. His defects in history have been hinted at; 
his defects in artistic sense are revealed by his admiration 
of the later Dutch painters, like Ostade, Teniers, and Van 
Steen, of whose works he says, " If any one would know 
what painting is, he must examine these little pictures ; it 
is then that he will be able to say of this or that master. He 
can paint." Similarly, his defects in literary taste (for he 
places literature among the arts) are shown by such a sen- 
tence as this: "The self-abandonment of the poet in re- 
spect of his manifestations must, as with Sterne and Hip- 
pel, be a naive, easy, simple throwing off of thought which 
in its unpretentiousness gives precisely the highest idea 
of depth." No literary judgment of Sterne could be more 
wrong. Hegel was thus disqualified from treating of art. 
He applied his logical metaphysics to what he knew of art, 
reversed the scientific method, consulted the facts after he 
had formed his theories, contented himself with generali- 
ties and analogies; and the result is what might be ex- 
pected, — a mixture of some historic truth with so much 
theoretic error that his work is vitiated throughout. 

It is well known that Hegel's language is usually diffi- 
cult to understand ; it cannot be said that the translator 
has clarified it to any extent, and his work is, besides, 
marred by inexcusable faults in the most common prin- 
ciples of writing English. 

G. E. WOODBERRY. 



THE KERAMIC ART. 

Keramics : a Complete Practical Treatise on China 
Painting in America, with some Suggestions as to 
Decorative Art. In Three Parts. I. Introduction ; 
II. Practice; III. Underglaze. By Camille Piton, 
Principal of the National Art Training School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. With 3 folio albums of plates. New 
York : John Wiley and Sons. 1880. 

N M. Piton's little work the literature of the 
keramic art obtains a distinct acquisition, for, 
as its title indicates, it is a practical treatise, 
covering all the elements of technique for the 
guidance of the student. After a preliminary chapter on 
the theory of color, illustrated in the first album by a use- 
ful colored diagram, which our author calls the chromatic 
rose, he proceeds to define porcelain and faience, and the 
outlines of the processes by which colors are applied and 
fixed to their surfaces over glaze, with advice as to the 
rules to be observed in choosing pieces for decoration. 
The processes to which he invites the special attention of 
the student are illustrated in minute detail by a series of 
exercises in decoration, based upon the excellent plates 
which accompany the book. All the mechanical devices 




and methods of manipulation in following the copies, and 
transferring them to the surface of tiles or plates, are de- 
scribed with curious minuteness ; and although, as it seems 
to us, these devices and methods are rather those of the 
artisan than of the artist, perhaps by this limitation the 
book is rendered more useful to the beginner, to the end 
that he may be well grounded in practice of hand before 
attempting new fields of design, and entering upon the 
realm of imagination and invention. The second part 
opens with certain perfunctory observations upon drawing 
and color, and then gives practical rules for applying vari- 
ous kinds of grounds and borders for various surfaces and 
various firings, illustrated as before by examples, and not 
without much naivete of precept and much insistance of 
certain rigorous methods of procedure. Thevvork is abun- 
dant in models of various sorts for decorative designs, with 
birds, insects, flowers, foliage, landscapes, and figures, and 
the text, in the same quaint pedagogical fashion as before, 
gives the proper palettes for each subject, together with 
the order of processes in reproducing it upon the glazed 
surface for baking. 

The book closes with some hints on underglaze or high- 
fire painting. This little work is not in literary form, nor 
is it well ordered and arranged in respect to subject, and 
we suspect that the excellent M. Piton suffers somewhat 
in being "overset" into readable English; but nowhere 
else does experience so patiently expound in respect to 
china painting, and nowhere else can the conscientious 
student of the art obtain a better guide. The portfolio of 
examples presents at full size a series of typical subjects 
in outline, in Japanese, Arabesque, and Renaissance forms, 

and a few studies from nature. 

Henry Van Brunt. 




ENGRAVING. 

The Print Collector. An Introduction to the Knowl- 
edge necessary for forming a Collection of Ancient 
Prints. By J. Maberly. With an Appendix contain- 
ing Fielding's Treatise on the Practice of Engraving. 
Edited, with Notes, an Account of contemporary Etch- 
ing and Etchers, and a Bibliography of Engraving, by 
Robert Hoe, Jr. New York : Dodd, Mead, and 
Company. 1880. viii -j- 336 pp. and 10 plates. 8vo. 

T has been said that it requires more courage to 
praise than to blame. There is some truth in this 
statement, for he who finds fault — in matters of 
art and literature at least — is tolerably sure to be 
looked upon as a " critic," and hence as superior in knowl- 
edge and insight to the person with whom he has found 
fault. But, on the other hand, to a man or woman in 
whom the milk of human kindness has not been com- 
pletely soured, it is a pleasure to praise, and a disagreeable 
duty to blame ; and from this it follows that not all criti- 
cism is inspired by the egotistic and cowardly sentiment 
so often attributed to critics. In the case of a book like 
the one now under consideration, it becomes positively 
painful to say aught but good. For it is evidently a labor 
of love, to which the leisure moments of a busy life have 
been devoted ; and as a specimen of tasteful, chaste, and 
simple book-making, it is above reproach. The most 
agreeable course to be pursued would be to maintain 
silence. That, however, being impossible, nothing re- 



